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NURSING AND CITIZENSHIP 1 
By D. ELVA MILLS STANLEY, R.N. 

Plato said: "Only that state is healthy and can thrive which un- 
ceasingly endeavors to improve the individuals who constitute it." 
He recognized that human capacity must not be over-estimated. He 
firmly believed that public education is a fundamental necessity for 
any civic life worth while. "An overpowering idealism, and a fervent 
belief in the future of the human race" takes possession of an individual 
or of an organization in every land and in every age and leads them to 
make some radical reform that leaves a definite mark in history. So 
has enthusiasm for education for good health waxed, through the cen- 
turies, till it has risen to remain the one sure way to bring about the 
healing of the nations. It is not the old ideal of culture for culture's 
sake which holds today, but that instinct which tells us that knowledge 
makes men wise in the art of living; this is the foundation of true happi- 
ness; out of the pursuit of this ideal comes all true usefulness. 

We have technical schools and schools for the learning of trades; we 
have organizations for the cultivation of intellectual and aesthetic 
tastes; we have societies for the pursuit of pleasure and some kind of 
culture or other; there are social and philanthropic institutions of edu- 
cational value; and of all these there are hundreds of variations to meet 
the needs of the people. These very things are avenues open to us for 
the carrying on of a widespread campaign in health education if only 
we care enough to make use of them. Health propaganda can be ad- 
ministered in season and out of season. Though this method may not 
be particularly desirable, it will be productive of desired impressions. 
Then people will realize that good health is to be maintained by con- 
scious effort and at a cost; that bodies must not be made to suffer 
because of lack of self-discipline. Then they will see that strength and 
purity of manhood and righteousness in every phase of civic life, depend 
upon a healthy race. 

The spirit of reform which sprang up all over the world about the 
middle of the last century was more dependent than was then realized 
upon a few great discoveries of the medical profession. The introduc- 

1 Read before the Indiana Federation ofWomen's Clubs, Evansville, Indiana, 
October, 1914. 
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tion of safe anaesthetics, the revelations which the germ theory made, 
the miraculous efficacy of antitoxins, and the recognition of the value 
of psychotherapy all joined to revolutionize, not only the world of 
medicine, but the whole social system, political affairs, industries, and 
states of justice and of religion the world over. 

When this readjustment was in its beginning the nursing profession 
was born. It has been fed, from the first, upon the idealism which re- 
form and enthusiastic research have naturally furnished. The women 
who were thus prepared were needed to help carry out a work which 
must otherwise have failed ; but we need not conclude from this that every 
opposing force available has not been brought to bear upon those who 
sought to bring to a high state of development this new organization. 
Its leaders, in order to carry forward the good work, still contend for 
the relaxation of some of the same old prejudices which barred the way 
at first. New problems have come with the years and there is con- 
tinual competition with cheap imitators whose low standards are a 
menace to the profession of honest nursing. 

The American Nurses' Association which has resulted from these fifty 
years of nursing growth in America, includes The National League of 
Nursing Education and The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. Unanimously these associations stand for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. You know this means better health, better homes and 
a better country to live in. The object of this paper is to tell you what 
part nurses have in the project and how we may combine our efforts 
with yours to strengthen our arm and hasten the fulfillment of our 
desires. 

It were well to recognize this fact : that one of the things which has 
retarded many works for public good has been the existence of too 
many societies with similar aims, working side by side, dissipating great 
effort and much money in their rivalry and in their many machines. 
The one huge trouble at the bottom of all this misery we fight is the 
inconsistent behaviour of man to man, our inordinate desire for money 
and our uncontrolled human passions. Together we must make radi- 
cal changes. We need you and your support and influence. Our 
trained minds and bodies can offer you the best kinds of practical 
experiences and willingness to do what is needed. 

The nurses who are responsible for the kind of material turned out 
from our training schools for nurses are those who belong to The National 
League of Nursing Education. They are the principals of these schools 
and the superintendents of hospitals; their efforts are concentrated on 
the best care of the patients in their hospitals and the proper educa- 
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tion and development of their students. They try to make their stand- 
ards of work, of teaching, and of living, as nearly uniform and as prac- 
tical as possible. In the association with them are nurses who are doing 
educational work for public health, teaching the principles of rational 
living in any one of the many ways. A plea should be entered for these 
women, that they be not handicapped by political influences or by con- 
troversies among any of the organizations connected with the insti- 
tutions in which they work. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing is a body 
composed of many members. Modern medical science shows that it 
is poor business to cure people, only to have them reappear soon with 
the same malady, therefore, hospitals employ social service nurses to 
follow up their patients, observing their home environment and see- 
ing not only that their families are taken care of by some outside 
agencies, but providing for the ultimate return to the wage-eamer of 
business. The nurses investigate causes of illness, so that a patient's 
recovery may be permanent and that the malady may not recur among 
the family or neighbors. An effort is made to prevent any patient's 
being turned out of the hospital a wreck, to be cast about the city, 
an undesirable citizen. 

Visiting nurses, as many of you know, receive calls from a central 
office and go out to visit patients in their homes. Doctors are called, 
if not already in attendance, and, if possible, financial aid is secured 
when that is needed. Sometimes patients may be removed to hos- 
pitals or other provision may be made for their care. When the patient 
remains at home the nurse calls daily (oftener, perhaps, in critical 
illness) and immediate care is given. Not only this, but instructions 
are always left with the patient for the protection of the family, and with 
the family for the care of the patient and of themselves. Many a les- 
son in hygiene and sanitation is given while a bath is being prepared, 
and many a demonstration in home cookery as well as infant food 
while the patient's diet is being directed. There are even visiting dieti- 
tians who go about teaching people with small means and little knowl- 
edge of such things, how to buy food and how to prepare it in order to 
feed their families properly. 

In many cities, milk stations are established where good milk is 
prepared by formula for sick or bottle-fed babies. Often there is a 
demonstration room where mothers come to leam how the food is 
made fit for their particular need and to learn the principles of hygienic 
and sanitary baby-raising. Who has not heard of the Little Mother 
Clubs, where little girls and older ones learn these same things, with 
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the practical work of actually doing scientifically all that needs to be 
done for babies? Through such methods of education, infant mortality 
is already greatly reduced, though the work is only begun. 

The tuberculosis nurse follows much the same plan in her work for 
tubercular patients as do the hospital social service nurse and the 
visiting nurse in theirs, except that she sees only those with tuberculosis 
or those exposed to its infection and gives specific treatment and super- 
vision. In tuberculosis hospitals and colonies, education and nursing 
go hand in hand. If patients do not infect others they may reinfect 
themselves, thus undoing all that has been done for them. 

Factory nursing and industrial hygiene are invested with much 
interest and opportunity for nurses. Factory owners and corporations 
are divided in their opinions of the value of these subjects. It will 
usually be found that those who break laws and are indifferent to the 
welfare of their employees are not long-headed enough to recognise 
the value of such innovations. However, where nurses are engaged 
they use the follow-up method; they look after those who become 
suddenly ill or who are injured. They try to prevent contamina- 
tion of all the workers and to prevent infectious and contagious diseases. 
They anticipate trouble by looking after the anemic girl and the one 
who has persistent headaches. They do surgical dressings in the factory 
hospital office as they are needed. The man who goes home sick is 
visited there and the social service idea is fully carried out. In the 
factory, new cooperation is secured between employer and employee. 
While the workers are made more comfortable and are taught how 
to live decently and rationally, they in turn give better profit in labor. 
It has not infrequently been found that many improvements in ma- 
chinery and factory equipment can be made to meet the health re- 
quirements as a result of the nurse's work in the factory. 

A kindred phase of nursing is that of looking after the employees 
and shoppers who become ill in large department stores. There is 
usually a very good emergency hospital with nurses on duty and per- 
haps a physician in charge. The prevailing opinion is in favor of such 
an arrangment as being of great value to the women and girls of these 
stores, for there is very likely to be greater care taken generally of their 
comfort and welfare and more thought given to justice and honest deal- 
ing in a place so regulated than elsewhere. 

Large telephone exchanges sometimes employ nurses who are re- 
sponsible for the health standard of their employees. The girls are 
given rigid physical examinations of heart, lung and nerve resistance, 
as well as for minor though not less important details of health. Lec- 
tures pertaining to hygiene are given; the girls are made comfortable 
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while on duty and a degree of attention is paid to outside influences 
brought to bear upon them. 

In some cities, nurses have allied themselves with bureaus for the 
protection of immigrants and have found a large field open for aid to 
foreigners. This work consists in finding homes and employment and 
the right social and religious environment for the girls and women. 
They need to be taught how to live in a new country; often former 
methods of living must be entirely given up, and so schools are formed 
and instruction is given in home nursing, housekeeping, cooking, hy- 
giene and sanitation. 

Nursing among the poor whites in southern mountains is pro- 
ductive of abundant and satisfactory results. New nurses are joining 
the pioneers there to help organize the work and to cover more ground. 

One of the most important departments of all the work of the nurs- 
ing profession is that of school nursing. In order to carry out the 
system properly, there must be the right kind of a health board and 
officers in the city or district, and regular physicians appointed to give 
their time and attention to the work of maintaining good health in 
the city and in the schools. These men or women must be paid salaries 
commensurate with their worth, which should be the best to be had. 
City councils not less often, but more often, think the plan a waste to 
the city and repeatedly spend more than the difference in the salaries 
in fighting epidemics. This fight is only perfunctory after the acute 
stage of the disease is past and long periods of disturbance exist. Who 
counts the cost to business, the unhappiness and misery sickness brings, 
the lives lost and the toll on the health and manhood of the next gener- 
ation? School physician and school nurse should work hand in hand. 
The nurse visits the school and makes rounds among the pupils to 
find which ones are below par physically and mentally. Eyes, ears, 
noses, throats, skin, hair, nails, heart, lungs, physical deformities, habits, 
peculiar characteristics, tests for nerves, powers of concentration and 
coordination, all these are among the things the teachers and the 
health officials have in mind as they deal with the children, nor is that 
all. The homes of the children are visited to try to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the parents and to help them improve home conditions. Chil- 
dren must be sent for treatment to clinics or to private physicians, to 
dentists and to various other specialists who give them what they need. 
The value of this work cannot fail to impress all concerned, teachers, 
parents, and the public. The child is put in condition to receive the 
instruction he is supposed to get and his case is treated personally, to 
insure a cure. 

Under the attention of these health officials come the heating 
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and ventilation of the building, the condition of the toilet rooms and 
the drinking fountains, the lighting of the school-room, the arrangement 
and height of the desks, playground facilities, and various other matters. 
Infection and contagion are given special attention. Through care and 
instruction of the pupils and their parents many of these diseases are 
kept under much better control than would otherwise be the case. 
Where it is advisable and possible, open air schools are held for children 
who are threatened with tuberculosis. Being kept warm, fed frequently 
and not over-worked and being given better general care while they 
study, they respond to the treatment remarkably well and refuse to 
go back to closed school rooms or to live in such rooms at home. The 
teaching given the children in any of this work is of the greatest impor- 
tance, since they are young and impressionable and do not forget the 
lessons they learn. Those who are helped physically so that they may 
develop mentally and whose moral natures are not handicapped by their 
bodies and minds have been helped indeed. 

College nursing is another phase of nursing work. In colleges where 
there are dormitories the nurse is in residence and not only takes care 
of the students when they are ill, but teaches them personal hygiene. 
This is of especial value in that the students are able to go out into 
schools to teach, or to lend an influence in some home community, or 
to go into homes of their own to practice what has been told them. 
Eugenics assumes a live importance and receives a great impetus when 
college bred men and women take such hold of it. 

Rural problems have a large place in the part of world hygiene and 
sanitation. The gravest of questions for solution come from the 
country because, although there is much at hand which conduces to 
health, yet lack of knowledge, prudery and prejudice bind the people 
securely. In the city, there are sanitary facilities ready for use and 
certain laws of hygiene which are enforced without the will of the citi- 
zens coming in question. In the country, the independent living of 
eaoh family makes possible an individual set of facilities and laws. The 
people do not realize that country life makes them self-satisfied and 
thoughtless and over-independent, or that it gives them an unsocial 
conscience and makes them selfish. This applies to other things than 
health, but the health question is never one of individual rights or one 
of local significance. No man can have typhoid fever in the city or 
in the country without endangering others. No child can have measles 
without menacing the health of some other child. The majority of 
women in the country need a visiting dietitian as much as many of the 
city women need her. They need to be taught sterilization of food- 
products and absolute cleanliness of all kitchen utensils; they need to 
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know the danger of flies and other insects and of rodents; they need to 
know the principles of ventiliation; they need to know that children 
are often poorly fed and overworked and that infant mortality is not 
confined to the cities. Who is to tell them that the rash the children 
acquire at school is not a simple thing but a serious venereal infection? 
What is the condition of health and morals in the average country 
school? Does the farmer realize that these questions of hygiene and 
sanitation confront him as problems vital in importance, not only 
to the health of his family and of his neighbors, but to the health of 
all who will use his produce. Diseased cattle, dirty milk, infected hogs 
and sheep, all enter the markets for non-producers to use. The farmer's 
family should have the benefit of houses properly built and equipped, 
of good food free from disease. The farmer should be interested in pure- 
food legislation and in all good legislation that will provide at least as 
much protection for mothers and children as that given to stock culture. 

Is it possible for women's clubs and farmers' associations to take 
up the matter of rural hygiene and to have the subject thoroughly 
discussed, with plans for practical work? Let nurses visit all town and 
country schools, lecturing and demonstrating and teaching, as the 
needs of each community require. Let them appear before local clubs 
and present their work thus securing the best cooperation. Between 
the parents and children will come a new relationship of unity of pur- 
pose in carrying out these ideals for good citizenship. For this pur- 
pose the cooperation of the Red Cross Town and Country Nursing 
Service would be found most valuable. 

In connection with this, all public and school libraries should con- 
tain books relative to the health of the people. The subjects treated 
may include personal hygiene, sanitation of homes and communities, 
social reform and eugenics. It will be found that these books will 
benefit the young people by arousing economic and patriotic interests 
and will often help them in selecting vocations. These books may 
also be widely used for reference. 

It is not fair to give the impression that gross ignorance prevails 
in all small towns and country districts; but among those who do know 
how to live properly, there are many who do not know how to live. 
The science of housekeeping and the science of farming may be under- 
stood and at the same time we may still lack much of making healthy 
farmer boys and girls who, in turn, will make the best citizens. A 
most urgent appeal should be made for the young people of country 
towns and of the country, that they be given every chance to get a broad 
vision of life; it is within their reach and will not be found in the city 
if they cannot realize it where they are. 
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It is superfluous to say much of the work of Red Cross nurses. 
Every one knows how they follow disaster and how they give comfort 
wherever they go. They are women who have had the specific train- 
ing required for efficient work. They are prepared. It is not the 
glory and romance which seem to make their life attractive that really 
give it its charm; the charm lies in unselfish work and service for others. 

Another class of nurses whose work is equally heroic are the mis- 
sionary nurses, who fill all the stations known to nursing and who must 
often assume the responsibilities of physicians. Where conditions are 
unspeakably bad and where the people have no recourse against disease, 
nurses and doctors, dispensaries and hospitals, are boons to humanity. 

A well-known branch of nursing is that of private or individual 
nursing. A very large number of women are thus employed and lend 
their support to the effort to secure universal good health. 

One of the great reforms brought about by the efforts of nurses 
themselves, following the Spanish-American war, was the establish- 
ment of a permanent nurse corps as a part of the medical service of both 
the army and the navy, thus ensuring to the soldiers and sailors of the 
country in time of peace, as well as war, the highest kind of skilled 
nursing service. 

These are some of the positions nurses hold in the business world. 
You can judge for yourselves how much good 30,000 nurses may do, 
engaged in such constructive and reconstructive work; but unless the 
public share the responsibility much of this may go for naught. With- 
out your cooperation, in your state, your nurses must fail of a large part 
of what they hope to accomplish. What are our points of contact, 
and where can you help most? In the first place we always want bet- 
ter nurses and better training schools for nurses. How many of you are 
associated with a hospital and a nurses' school? Do you know whether 
it conforms to the laws of the state in its entrance requirements for stu- 
dents and in its educational standards? Is the environment of the 
nurses in training that which you would be willing to have your daughter 
share? In these training schools it is not a question of accepting 
undesirable applicants in order to get cheap help in the hospital, but of 
making standards high and of securing intelligent, capable young 
women who will be a credit to the training school and to the profession. 
If you are a hospital trustee, acquaint yourself with the work of other 
hospitals. Conferences among hospital trustees will soon lead to broad- 
minded high standards among them all. 

Many of you are dealing with visiting nurses. You cannot fail 
to know that there is much of value in their work, a work calculated to 
create a lively interest among its supporters. What can you do for 
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them? Extend the work and support your nurses well. Keep per- 
sonalities out of the business and it cannot help growing. Let new 
towns be organized and let new nurses be established wherever possible. 

That phase of the work which must come closest to everyone will be 
the school-nursing. In the first place, there must be the right kind of 
health officers, whether in the city, town, or country. Insist upon 
having men who know their duty and who do it; who teach the people 
the essentials of healthful living; who insist upon having the right pre- 
cautions taken against the spread of disease. The annual report of 
a board of health should be concise and accurate enough to be ser- 
viceable for reference at any time and the officers who make it, reliable 
enough to be depended upon. Public sentiment in every neighbor- 
hood should be such that the health officers know that they are ex- 
pected to prevent the spread of disease. On the other hand, the offi- 
cials should be satisfied, at all times, that the community stands back 
of them to help enforce the health laws. We have plenty of good laws, 
but not all are enforced; we have only half-paid, half-time officers and 
an indifferent public. 

Do you realize that children's diseases are unnecessary? And yet 
many men and women live in daily submission to the ills left by the 
common diseases of childhood. These diseases could all be stamped 
out in a little while if it were made a criminal offence for an infection 
to be transmitted from one person to another. Most of our ailments 
are preventable, from the most serious down to the least, if the right 
kind of quarantine is observed and if people make use of the opportuni- 
ties for immunity now generally available. You can know that the 
teachers in your schools are healthy and that they appreciate the value 
of good health; that the children have the right kind of supervision 
during recess periods; that the essential points of hygiene and sanita- 
tion are observed; that the general health conditions surrounding your 
boys or girls in school are good, or bad. It makes a great deal of dif- 
ference whether the school in your community manufactures physical 
defects and immoral tendencies or combats them. 

Do you realize that a large proportion of blindness is due to the 
neglect of proper cleanliness in caring for the eyes of the new-born? 
For this reason the National Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness is seeking to establish better education and supervision of mid- 
wives and even of doctors who work among the poor. 

It is quite possible for every woman to train herself to be a health 
inspector wherever she goes. Grocers, meat-men and dairymen will 
soon begin to handle food more carefully if they find that their customers 
demand it. Churches and theaters, railroad stations, public libraries, 
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stores, public laundries and public conveyances will all ventilate and 
disinfect and keep clean if the public insist upon its being done. Per- 
sistence and insistence must win our points. Everyone must learn 
to recognize the things that tend toward disease, and everyone must 
take an active part in the good-health campaign. 

After all the talk of public effort to bring this ideal to reality, there 
is still the last word to be said. No institution can take the place of 
a good home, or do its work. Women were meant to be the home- 
makers and mothers of the race. They cannot do this and work in 
shops and in factories. Public workers, and public institutions and 
officials are having to supply the deficiencies of the home. The wrong 
kind of home standard is permitted, and parents of all classes in our 
country are indifferent and ignorant concerning the problems which 
the child must meet. How many women make a science of their 
housekeeping and are able to give their families the positive benefit 
of their systematic knowledge, at the same time teaching the art of 
home-making to their children? There is more of prevention of crime 
in proper preparation of food than most women realize; there is no 
less virtue in the atmosphere that makes for peace, and that cannot 
exist in a house where there is no system. Unity of purpose and 
uniformity of the details of home management are absolutely essen- 
tial. Perfection does not come to any reformative movement in a day, 
but the girls of this generation must be taught how to make the right 
kind of homes and how to be the right kind of mothers. Many more 
things are included in this than there were forty years ago. Then, a 
girl, to be pure, must be kept ignorant of all the sin, crime and disease 
of the world. Now she must know them to be fore-warned and fore- 
armed. There are distinct causes for all evil conditions of society 
and no woman has the right to assume the responsibility of wifehood 
and motherhood until she knows these causes. 

And what of the boys? They should be inspired with the sense 
of fatherhood from their little-boy days. It is not an instinct that 
springs suddenly into life when a man is presented with his first child, 
though it is often unrecognized, or suppressed as a matter for shame. 
The development of the finer instincts of boys need not interfere with 
manliness and those elements of courage and strength which so appeal 
to men. An urgent entreaty should be made of all parents, in behalf 
of all boys and girls, that they be taught self-control and self-discipline 
from their infancy. These habits will be their safe-guard in many a 
struggle with the world and with themselves. Herein is our assur- 
ance for universal good citizenship. 



